
Much attention has been paid to the fact 
that bands of wild horses roam parts of the 
West today, but less note has been taken of 
the herds of wild burros which are prevalent 
in the mountain and desert areas of California, 
Colorado and Arizona. 

These bands got their start after the early- 
gold stampedes subsided. Many miners left, 



leaving their burros to shift for themselves. 
At first, wolves, coyotes, cougars and other 
predatory animals took a heavy toll. Soon, 
however, the burro learned nature's law of 
survival and put his teeth and sharp, light- 
ning-fast hoofs to good use. Enemies he 
couldn't overcome, he learned to elude by 
escaping, sure-footed as a goat, over dan- 
gerous terrain. So he survived and multiplied. 
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Most wild horse slories of the early West 
were pure myth, but the legend of the "Phan- 
tom Stallion" is tightly woven with the thread 
of truth. During the time he ranged the West, 
he was seen many times and was described 
as a magnificent milk-white stallion of re- 
markable speed and beauty. It was said he 
could pace faster than any horse could run. 

Such famous men as Washington Irving, 
Herman Melville, and Josiah Gregg recorded 
the feats of this wonder-horse. Newspapers 
followed his movements and told of futile 
efforts to capture him. 

Known by many names, he was sometimes 
called the "White Sultan," the "Pacing White 



Stallion," the "Ghost Horse of the Plains," 
and the "Phantom Stallion." 

Every trick in the mustanger's book \ 
used in an attempt to capture him and riders 
camped on his trail where ever he ranged. 
They tried to run him down with relays of 
fresh horses; corner him in a box canyon; 
and deprive him of water. Some even grew 
desperate and tried to crease him with a rifle 
shot- 
Often he would appear on a mountain rim, 
silhouetted against the sky, and calmly watch 
the would-be captors on his trail. Or he teased 
his pursuers by dancing within roping range, 
only to pace away from their fleetest mounts. 
Like the "Phantom" he was, he outfoxed and 
outran them all. He was never taken. 





